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A questionnaire survey vas conducted to deteriine the 
aaounts and types of interinstitutional cooperation, including the 
nuiber of persons participating, that existed in Hontana 
postsecondary education. The cooperative activities included 
consortia of educational institutions, faculty exchange, provisions 
for student exchanges and/or concurrent enrollvent, articulation and 
transfer agreements, facilities sharing, other cooperative 
agreements, and joint degrees. In addition, the potential for such 
arrangements for improving economic and educational effectiveness vas 
assessed. Pesults of the survey included the following findings: (1) 
three community colleges, the three private colleges, and the six 
units of the Hontana University System participate in consortia; the 
five vocational/technical centers frequently act as an informal 
consortia; (2) all of the institutions participate in various forms 
of facilities— sharing with state, local, and private agencies; (3) 
student transfer is probably the major point of contact between and 
among universities, colleges, community colleges, and 
vocational/technical centers; (4) there is little formal faculty 
exchange and sharing; (5) there are nine formal cross- registration 
and student exchange agreements. It is recommended that state-funds 
support of continuing education problems be studied, the concept of 
faculty sharing be expanded, exploration of avenues of cooperation be 
continued, and the problems of student articulation and transfer be 
undertaken on a formal or an ad hoc basis. (There are five appendixes 
to the report.) (DB) 
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This is one of a series of reports by technical consulting 
groups which are advisory to the Montana Conmission on Post- 
Secondaiy Education. The data and recoimnendations presented in 
tiiese reports renect the work of the technical group and its 
iKai>ers and not the views of tJie Commission itself. 

The primary purpose of these reports is to provide the 
CooBission with infonration relevant to its task of developing 
plans for the future of Montana post-secondaiy education. Each 
report will be reviewed \xy the members of the Commission and 
used in the Conmdssion* s deliberations. 

The Comnission is indebted to the many individuals from 
institutions of post-secondary education, state agencies and 
professional organi2ations who served on the technical consult- 
ing groups, and to the institutions and agencies which contrib- 
uted the data and personal services which made it possible for 
the technical groups to carry out their charges. 
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TECHNICAL GROUP ON 
RELATIONS AMONG POST-SECONOARY UNITS 

Charge 



Review and describe the anounti and types of interinsti- 
tutional cooperation, including the nunber of persons 
participating, in Montana post-secondary education in- 
cluding: 

1) consortia of educational inatitutions 

2) faculty exchange 

3) provisions for student exchanges and/or 

concurrent enrollnent 

4) articulation and transfer agreeaenta 

5) facilities sharing 

6) other cooperative agreeaents (e.g. contractua].) 

7) joint degrees 



Assess the potential for such arrangensnts for improving 
economic and educational effectiveness* 
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T ECHNiaL REPORT OM 
REUTI0H8 A»HC P0ST-8EC0WURY UNITS 



DffROPDCTIOM 

Th« xvtponslblllty of Urn ttcihniotl grov^ on RtUtlont 
Aaong ?ott-Seeondazy Inttitatloiw mu to turv^ and doterlbo 
tiio types and .dagraas of eooparation axlating awng poat- 
aaeondaxy Inatltutlona In Montana and zalavant problaaa 
Which eonfrontad tiia Inatltutlona. Tha taehnlcal groap aaad 
lAa qvMatlonnalra aathod to aaevra Infonatlon froa aadi In- 
atltutlon wltii an analyala Mda for aadi typa of Inatltatlan. 
In tha eoiipoaltlon of tiia tadinleal groap tiiara waa oaa rap- 
raaantatlva aaeh froa tha eovaalty eollagaa, tiia prlyata 
fenr-yaar collagaa, tha atata foai^aar eollag«>> anlvaraltlaa, 
and tha vocatlonal-taehnleal aehoala. Each of tiiaaa rapra- 
aantatlvaa undartook to aaaaarlia tha raaalta of tha qaaatlan- 
nalra for hla grot^ of Inatltvtlona. Savaral aaatlaga wara 
hald In which tha antlra aaaterahlp of t^a taehnlcal group 
dlacuaaad tha laplleatlona of tha fladlnga in oxdar to davalop 
tiia following raport. 



Ravlaw and 8u—rl«atlon of tha Pata Collactad 
AaauBptlona 

Cartalnly tha dilaf baalc aaau^ptlon aaaalng to ba hald 
by aU wabara waa that ralatlona aaong tha poat-aaeandaxy 
Inatltutlona ganarally wara good, but that tha potaotlal of 
eooparation waa not baii« adilavad. A aacondaxy aaau^ptlon 
waa that tha non-dagraa granting Inatltutlona, tha vocatlonal- 
taehnleal achoola, praaantad a naw and different a^^et, and 
that tha araaa of eoop« *atlon naadad axplontlon. 

Daflnltlon 

Conaortlua 

Tha tarn aa uaad In thla report refStra to any aaaociatlon 
for cooperative venturaa and doea not naeeaaarlly liply a fi- 
nancial nexua. 
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Siitmiary Display of Data Collected 
Co nsortia 

Although not all institutions reported msmbership in 
consortia, the technical group found that the three com- 
nwnity colleges, the three private colleges and the six 
units of the Montana University System participate In 
consortia. 

No Montana post-secondary institution belongs to a 
fbrnal imlti-purpose consortium. Such a consortium would 
be conposed of institutions which have fornel arrangements 
for the carrying out of, for exanple, educational, research 
or administrative programs. These consortia typically have 
a full-time director and, in addition to sharing faculty 
and fticilities, sponsor programs which are independent of 
individual campuses. The Claremont Cluster Colleges are 
representative of this sort of consortium. 

Three infbrrwl multi-purpose consortia may be identified 
in Montana. Unlike the formal ones, these rarely mVB con- 
tinuing demands upon the resources and econony of liie member 
units. 

One such informal multi-purpose consortium is composed 
of the six units of the Montana University System. By stat- 
ute it is set out that the units of the system "shall be 
considered for all purposes one university." The Montana 
University System is under the direction and control of the 
Board of Regents of Higher Education and its vppointed 
Cowilssioner of Higher Education. Its meiAers have many 
common reporting procedures such as enrollment, expenditures, 
and graduation; cowon admission forms; and the presidents 
of the Institutions meet as a Council of Presidents, gen- 
erally concurrently with the meetings of the Board of Regents 
of Higher £ducation. The Montana University System has the 
potential of becoming a formal multi-purpose consortium, 
should that be desired. However, there is not yet the req- 
uisite fully wture spirit of cooperation; the Connlssloner 
of Higher Education has too Umlted a staff to assign one 
person to the development of this potential for cooperation. 
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The Montana Association of Comnunity Colleges con- 
stitutes a second inforwil) multi-purpose consortiua. 
The association is coii|)osed of the three comnunity col- 
leges in the state and provides a forum wherein its 
members meet to coordinate activities and work toward 
solutions of mutual problems. The Conuissioner of 
Higher Education has been designated as "Acting Co- 
ordinator" of Community Colleges because it has not 
yet been financially possible to staff the position 
of "Coordinator". 

The five vocational-technical centers do not con- 
stitute a consortium in a real sense; however) the five 
frequently act as an informal one. The centers share 
common reporting procedures since many of their programs 
are under the supervision of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, through the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Education. The center directors meet monthly 
to discuss matters of common concern. The centers have 
met with the state vocational education component on 
a regular basis to attack such common problems as un- 
necessary duplication, programs and fee problems. 

The three private four-year colleges located in 
Montana are scarcely the conponents of an informal 
multi-purpose consortium, although they do cooperate 
closely in a number of ways. 

Other consortia found among post-secondary insti- 
tutions in Montana are informal single purpose arrange- 
ments. About one-half of them are of a regional or 
national character. Examples are the Northwest Inter- 
institutional Council for Study Abroad which enables 
faculty and students to participate in programs of 
study abroad; a regional consortium for private col- 
leges; and a proposed arrangement for a joint graduate 
degree program between the University of Montana and 
institutions at Claremont and Berkeley, California. 

The state of Montana belongs to two significant 
educational agencies established by interstate-compact. 
One is the Western Interstate Comdssion on Higher Edu- 
cation (WICHE); the other is the Washington, AlB8ka> 
Montana and Idaho (WAMI). 



These agencies are created by legislation enacted by 
the neaber states. WICKE conducts research and helps to 
develop and adainlster prograas to provide adequate fa- 
cilities and services for the post-secondary students of 
Its nswbers. WAMI Is an arrangeoent Whereby Hontana stu- 
dents are able to study pre-aediclne and one year of 
nedldne In Montana and to coB|)lete their studies at the 
School of Hedldne at the University of Washington. 



Suwaiy Display of Data Collected 

PBcilltles Sharing 

All of the institutions participate in various form 
of facilities sharing with state* local and private agencies. 
Most participate in the Montana Inter-llbrcry Loan NetMork 
and aany share doraitoxy and recreational ficilities. As 
exai^les of the latter* Western Montana College «akes dor- 
nitoxy ficilltles available to visiting out-of-state colleges 
during the suner; Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology has dondtoxy facilities for the School of Nursing 
of Montana State University; Carroll College shares its phys- 
ical education building with the Helena Vocational-Technical 
Center; Billings Business College students are housed at 
Rocl^r Mountain College; Butte Vocational-Technical Center 
uses the Butte High School Cafeteria* and Billings Voca- 
tional-Technical Center students use the doraitozy facilities 
at Eastern Montana College. 

All three coaaunily colleges exchange facilities with 
Miny local institutions. A few illustrations of this are 
Dawson College with Dawson County High School* Miles Coa- 
■inlty College with the Veterans Hospital and Flathead 
Valley Coiaminity College with tha Montana National Guard. 
Siailarly, each of the vocational-technical centers shares 
facilities with juch program as adult education. 

Certainly one of the largest instances of facilities 
sharing and of comon purpose is in the area of teacher 
training. The four-year degree granting institutions are 
all involved in this and are in cooperation with almst 
evezy educational institution in the state. In the spring 
quarter of 1974 a great nunber of student teachers will be 
placed in the public and private schools across the state* 
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There are some uausual examples of fkclllties sharing. 
One is in the shared use of the Cheodstxy Department's 
Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Spectroaeter and Mass Spectro- 
neter at the University of Montana* The practices of the 
otudent radio stations illustrate the cooperative usage 
of resources and expertise* The Montana Center for Handi- 
capped Children is housed at Eastern Montana College. 

The vocational-technical centers do not seen to have 
developed as nany avenues of cooperation as have tiie older 
institutions* It is likely that fiicilities sharing will 
become more prominent in the future* 



Articulation 

Student transfer is probably the oajor point of contact 
between and among universities, colleges, coimunity colleges, 
and vocational-technical centers* The primary concern is, 
and should be, for the protection and the enhancement of 
educational experience of the student* Whether an institution 
accepts or rejects the credits a student earns while in an- 
other institution or system, is an indicator of 'ttiat insti- 
tution's sense of cooperation and regard for the other. The 
questionnaire asked s Is your institution a participant in 
an arrangement to facilitate or articulate student transfer? 

According to the survey, any unit of the Montana Uni- 
versity System will accept all course work conpleted at any 
other unit; however, occasionally a problem will arise when 
a student wishes to transfer a specific course to fulfill 
a course requirement in a particular major at -die new in- 
stitution. Solution to this complication is usually made 
on an individual basis and is a university-wide concept 
rather than a specific plan. Most student transfer problems 
should be prevented through close investigation of catalogs 
and the use of the statewide hotline telephone. One in- 
stitution wrote: "We hear rumors of credit transfer dif- 
ficulty ~ but these seem to disappear when we try to run 
them down." The units of the university system have taken 
steps to ease the transfer of credit to meet the require- 
ments of specific degree programs* 

As exaii|)les - The University of Montana and Montana 
State University Microbiology Departments have made rather 
special provisions for the direct transfer of students from 
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fron one institution to the other, as has the University 
of Montana Speech Pathology and Audiology Department wherein 
specific preprofessional advisement is provided at Montana 
State University for students who then transfer to University 
of Montana. 

A systenwide program of prephamacy advising is in use 
at all of the university units. 

Although they have no formal articulation agreements, 
the private colleges state that there is a minimum of dif- 
ficulty in student transfer between the private colleges and 
members of the University System and the community colleges. 

The community colleges also have no formal arrangements. 
They praise the efforts of the Montana Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers which spends a 
considerable amount at its quarterly meetings discussing 
ways and means of developing more uniform policies. The 
community colleges have taken steps to ease student transfer 
to the universities and colleges. To illustrate, each com- 
munity college has published a listing of academic courses 
and how they relate to like courses in the University System. 

Furthemcre, loose agreements have been reached with 
various departments within the University System and private 
colleges — Dawson College and Montana State University, in 
freshmn agricultural classes. Miles Connunity College and 
Montana State University in nursing and agriculture, and 
Dawson College and Carroll College in Human Resources. 

The vocational-technical centers do not have a for«l 
articulation agreement, but it seems that students transfer 
freely among the various centers. However, the centers do 
express a need for articulation between themselves and the 
community colleges, colleges, and universities. In the centers, 
students are assessed for skills and knowledge that should be 
evaluatod by common performance based criteria and they ex- 
press the need for the development «nd acceptance of profi- 
ciency-based credit. Northern Montana College is a national 
participant in the development of ways to convert proficiency- 
based credit into academic credit, but much remains to be 
done. 

Concerning this problem, the respondent for one center 
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Ftated: ^There Is a great need for articulation. We have 
had soae pilot experiences with Northern Montana and Carroll 
Colleges, but nothing formalized. Articulation should be 
fortnalized statewide. We are rapidly moving toward com- 
petency-based proficiencies." 

None of -die Hontana post-secondaxy systems has a for- 
mal arrangement to facilitate or articulate student transfer; 
and little has been done towards developing an agreement to 
bind all the systems — university system, private colleges, 
comunlty colleges, and vocational-technical centers — • 
together. 

The members of the technical group believe that there 
is a need to establish somewhat more forml arrangements to 
fscilitate articulation than presently exist. Ihere are 
justifiable concerns relating to accreditation, but tbere 
has been an unjustifiable degree of resistance to providing 
desirable freedom of movement for the student. 



Faculty Exchange and Sharing 

The technical group's survey reported little formal 
ficulty exchange and sharing. As an example of what may be 
done. Rocky Mountain College and Eastern Montana College 
are each exchanging during the 1974 academic year, an 
economics professor to teach one course at the other school. 
It is Interesting to note that Billings is the only Montana 
city in which more than one college is located. However, 
several cities have more than one post-secondary Institution. 
It seems that in this area of cooperation, Montana institu- 
tions have been unable to overcome the obstacle of geog- 
raphy, no fomal scheme for traveling faculty has been 
developed. 

Informal faculty exchange and sharing occur more fre- 
quently. Individual faculty members and departments are 
usually the only initiators of this form of cooperation. 
These individuals often are motivated by a need to stay 
abreast of their fields and of the work of their colleagues 
across the state. Faculty sharing and exchange take many 
forms — guest lectures, participation in seminars and 
graduate committees, and weekend faculty conferences. 
For example, some departments of University of Montana and 
Montana State University hold regular faculty conferences 
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and consistently use faculty seminars as a nediuin for facully 
exchange. They regularly publish jointly, participate as 
members of graduate student committees, and have successfully 
participated in joint symposia. Often departments work jointly 
on state research projects as the University of Montana and 
Montana State University Sociology Departments have done in 
the cases of the Coal Field Evaluation Study and the State 
Coii|)rehensive Health Plan. Other forms of exchange take place 
in the extension programs. For exanple, Montana College of 
Mineral Science and Technology has some informal arrangements 
for extension classes with Montana State University, and the 
University of Montana. Similarly, Dawson College and Miles 
Community College have an arrangement where Dawson College 
instructors in law enforcement have taught classes at Miles 
CoTmrainity College under cross registration and the credits 
generated by the classes were counted as resident credit by 
both institutions. College-wide conferences of Miles Com- 
munity College and Dawson College faculty are held annually. 
Miles Community College regularly uses agricultural special- 
ists stationed at Fort Keogh to teach freshmen and comnunity 
service classes in agriculture. 

When asked if there was potential for faculty exchange 
and sharing, there was wide divergence in the replies of the 
institutions. Faculty exchanges wherein specialty courses 
can be given on alternate-year basis at different canpuses 
was an attractive idea. A chief obstacle lies in finding 
faculty able and willing to give up the convenience of their 
own homes and canpus situations; however, on a quarter-to- 
quarter basis, rather than a year-to-year basis, this might 
be worked out. Generally the state colleges believed that 
there was potential for such exchanges often citing where 
they could be implemented. 

The three community colleges believed that there was 
potential for faculty exchange in all fields and suggested 
that faculty exchange should be an important future goal of 
post-secondary education. A better economic base for con- 
tinuing education service would provide the remote areas 
of rural Montana with the expertise now currently available. 

For all of the post-secondary institutions, the problem 
of geography or distance, is a deterrent to this as well as 
other forms of cooperative effort. None of the institutions 
oppose faculty exchange and sharing; indeed all are in favor 
of it. No doubt the real initiative must come from individ- 
uals who are interested and from departments which have com- 
mon objectives. 
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The technical group's survey revealed nine formal cross 
registration and student exchange agreements. They often 
occur where Institutions offfer joint degrees - examples are 
found at the University of Montana and Montana State Uni- 
versity in speech communication) at Montana State University 
and the College of Great Falls In education and at Rocl^ 
Mountain College and the Billings Business College In busi- 
ness. These arrangements also occur where one of two In- 
stitutions offering related programs has a strong specialty 
In the field. Cross registration arrangements between 
Dawson College and Miles Community College In law enforce- 
ment illustrates this. A combination of circumstances can 
also spark cross registration arrangements as in the case 
of Miles Community College nursing students enrolling dur- 
ing the summer at Northei:n Montana College to receive their 
psychiatric experience at Warm Springs. 

Informally, a student is free to enroll in more than 
one institution concurrently. Graduate students regularly 
travel between departments on an individual basis» but in 
a fashion that could hardly be called a regular program. 
Students enrolled in the University of Montana Botai^ Depart- 
ment, for instance, are sometimes placed on the Montana State 
University canpus for vaiylng lengths of time because of the 
expertise of the scientists on the separate campuses. This 
is an area where additional joint degrees might be offered. 

Generally the uriversitles, conmunlty colleges, and 
private colleges believed that there was potential for such 
exchanges. One college respondent stated: 

Yes, there would appear to be increasing 
potential for such exchanges, depending 
on willingness of institutions to cooper- 
ate. Many exan|>les could be cited of 
fields where such cooperation might be 
desirable. Generally, they would relate 
to situations where two or more insti- 
tutions could each contribute to a co- 
operative program, each institution deal- 
ing from its areas of strength. The 
advantage would be that we could view 
ourselves as a system of post-secondary 
and higher education and not as a set 
of competing institutions > each seeking 
advantage over the rest. 
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The vocational-technical centers had mixed feelings 
on the subject, but overall they also saw possibilities 
for student exchanges and cross registration in all areas. 
The Butte center suggested possible course combinations 
in the field of engineering with Montana College of 
Mineral Science and Technology. Another suggested two 
najor problems: 

1) Programs vary in length 

2) Programs are designed to carry required 
subjects 

Another stated veiy well tiie informal relationships 
between the centers and the universities and colleges. 
Although the arrangements are not strictly formalized, there 
is some cooperation between the five centers relative to 
cross registration. Concurrent enrollment between Missoula 
Technical Center and the University of Montana has occurred 
but the student was the initiator of the action. There has 
been no student exchange between ^he centers nor does there 
seem to be a need for such activity. There are exaiples 
of concurrent enrollment. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The technical group recognizes that there are some sub- 
stantial constraints in the form of distance or geography 
and of finances that limit the degree of cooperation among 
the post-secondary institutions and between then and the 
people and the other institutions in the state. Conversely, 
these very constraints make it ia^erative in this large 
and sparsely populated state that every possible econoiy 
of operation be utilized. It is recomraended that study be 
given to the possibility of supporting continuing education 
programs with state funds to enable larger segments of 
Montana society to take advantage of what can be offered. 
This would open up increased opportunities for cooperation 
among and beyond the post-secondaiy units. 

As an exanple of cooperation beyond the units, the 
technical group believes that the concept of faculty sharing 
should be expanded to embrace not only educational insti- 
tutions, but Montana communities. Montana post-secondaiy 
educational institutions could greatly expand their public 
service roles by offering traveling workshops and work 
upgrading programs. SimllBrly the concept of facilities 
sharing should be expanded to include not only educational 
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institutions, but local coomunities and state and local 
govemnental agencies. For exanple, facilities for the 
human helping professions, recreation, and public and 
institutional libraries could be shared or conbined. 

Continued exploration of avenues of cooperation 
should be carried on through groups such as the one now 
reporting but also through more specialized ones. The 
latter could enulate the MACRAO organization which very 
effectively works toward the solution of conmon problens. 
The academic disciplines should be encouraged to develop 
more closely knit relationships. Emulating the Deans of 
Education, Deans of conparable areas might arrange occa- 
sional, but rather regular meetings for the consideration 
of cooperative actions and other nutual concerns. 

More specifically, the problems interwoven in stu- 
dent articulation and transfer should be undertaken either 
on a formal or ad hoc basis. Registrars, admissions of- 
ficers, deans, discipline chairmen, and students should 
participate in this continuous study and review. With 
the welling up of the "more options, less time" concept, 
a blurring of distinctions between the first two years 
of schooling offered in the universities, four-year 
colleges, comnunlty colleges, and vocational-technical 
centers is occurring. For this reason, articulation among 
these segments of post-seco.idaxy education for the first 
two years of schooling should be stressed and worked out. 

A continuing search should be carried on for ways to 
better utilize the post-secondaxy institutions for the 
benefit of the entire state and its citizens. 
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APPENDIX A 



CONSORTIA AND SIMILAR AGENCIES FOR ASSOCIATION 
AND PARTICIPATION 



Th« following list Is not coinplste, but indicates 
the scope. 

1. Academic Vice Presidents of the Montana University 
System 

The Academic Vice Presidents meet generally at 
the same time and place as the Board of Regents. 

2. American Chemical Society, Montana Section 

Chemists at three state research institutions 
cooperate in holding annual msetings. 

3. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

4. American Association of State Colleges and Universities 

5. American Council on Education 

6. Council of Colleges of Arts and Sciences 

Arts and Sciences College Deans cooperate in fostering 
student exchanges amongst a number of universities and 
colleges in the United States. 

7. Council of Presidents of the Montana University System 

The Presidents of the six system units mset regularly 
at the same time and place as the Board of Regents. 

8. Deans of Education of the Four-Year Institutions of 

Montana 

9. Earth Resource Technology Satellite 

The University of Montana Geology Department instigated 
a program of satellite photography of the western United 
StateS) with two other Montana institutions. 
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10. Higher Education Act« Developing Inttltutiong 
Consortium, Title 

A consortium to further institutional research and 
human resources development. Carroll College, 
Dawson College, College of Great Falls and Hiles 
Community College. 

11. Intermountain Aquatic Studies Consortium 

A consortium to fiirdier aquatic research. University 
of Hontana and a number of oliier universities and 
colleges in the Rocl^ Mountain States who possess 
strengths in aquatic biAlogy courses and researches. 

12. International Dimensions of General Education 

United States Office of Education grant to study 
general education. Eastern Montana College, Miles 
Community College, Dawson College, and two Wyoming 
community colleges — - Northwest Coanunity College 
and Sheridan Community College. 

IS. Montana Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 

14. Montana Association of Co—unity Colleges 

Dswson College, Flathead Valley Community College, 
and Miles Community College. 

15. Montana Association for International Studies 

Menbership is from among the private, state and 
coimminity colleges and universities of Montana. 

16. Montana Council of English Departments 

Montana English Departments meet to stress teacher 
training and improvement of English teadiing among 
themselves. 

17. Monta «a Home Economics Association 

This association provides a cooperative framewozk 
for departments concerned with the teaching of 
Horns Economics. 
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Montana Joint Water Resources Council 



This council headquartered in Bozeman provides contact 
and research support for scientists. University of 
Montans, Montana State University, Montana College of 
Mineral Science and Technology among others. 

Montana Psychological Association 

The association provides a forum where academic and 
practicing psychologists nay meet to exchange ideas. 

Montana University System 

This system is coii|>osed of two universities and four 
state colleges under the direction of the Montana 
Board of Regents of Higher Education and its appointed 
Commissioner of Higher Education. The presidents of 
-diese institutions meet as the Council of Presidents. 

Mountain States ComwMnity College Consortium 

Miles Community College, Flathead Valley Community 
College, Dawson College and 17 other community colleges 
in Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. 

National Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges 

This consortium brings administrators and faculty 
groups together from isolated regions for the 
purposes of inproving their instructional, admin- 
istrative and student services. 

National Occupational Competency Testing Institute 

A national organization whose purpose is to develop 
proficiency tests for vocational-technical education. 
Northern Montana College, Educational Testing Service, 
Rutgers and other colleges and universities. 

National Student Exchange Program 

Students are able to secure credit from a variety of 
institutions in the United States for courses taken 
there, but under the rubrics of local courses. Uni- 
versity of Montana and Montana State University. 
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25. Northwest Association of Privite Colleges and 
Universities (WAPfiuT 

26. Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 

27. Northwest Inter institutional Council for Study Abroad 

Ficulty and students participate in study-abroad pro- 
grans through a consortium of northwest institutions. 
University of Montana and Montana State University. 

28. Pacific Northwest Association of College Physics 

This association provides a franework for faculty 
exchanges, student transfers, etc. The University 
of Montana Physics and Astronony Departments with 
the departments of other northwest universities 
and colleges. 

29. Roclg^ Mountain Mathematics Consortium 

This consortium headquartered in Missoula provides 
a focal point for the mathematics activities of the 
departments in the Rocl^ Mountain states. Montana 
State University, University of Montana. 

30. Three-Two Affiliation 

An arrangement between Carroll College and such schools 
as Montana State University, Notre Dame, and Columbia» 
in which a student attends Carroll/or three years and 
the second school/or two years. The student receives 
a degree in mathematics from Carroll and a degree in 
engineering from the second school at the end of the 
fourth and fifl^ years respectively. 

31. Vocational-Technical Centers 

The center directors meet monthly under the auspices ef 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to discuss fis- 
cal matters. Billings, Butte, Great Falls, Helena, and 
Missoula Vocational-Technical Centers. 

32. Washington, Alaska> Montana and Idaho Cooperative 
Medical Program (WAMI) 

Enables Montana students to study premedicine and one 
year of medicine in Montana and to conplete their 
studies at the University of Washington School of 
Medicine. 
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33. Weitern Independent College Foundation 

Carroll College, Rocl^ Mountain College and three 
other colleges In Utah, Arlsona and Idaho. 

34. Western Interstate Cownlsslon on Higher Education 



WICHE conducts research and helps to develop and 
adalnlster prograas to provide adequate facilities 
and services for the post-secondaxy students of 
Its Mibers. 
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APPENDIX B 



FACULTY SHARING 
The following list is not complete, but indicates the scope. 

1. The Botany Departments of University of Montana and Montana State 
University conduct informal seminars based on faculty exchanges 
between the two campuses. 

2. The University of Montana Chemistry Department regularly partici- 
pates on Ph.D. committees of other institutions on an exchange basis. 

3. The University of Montana Geography Department is now establishing 
a visiting speaker program that wUl involve faculty from the MSU 
Earth Sciences Department. A series of video tape courses for mutual 
exchange is planned. 

4. The HPER Department at University of Montana is instigating a program 
of regular departmental faculty visits to MSU. 

5. The University of Montana Mathematics Department has established a 
series of exchange programs involving seminar offerings. 

6. The Microbiology Departments at University of Montana and Montana 
State University consistently use faculty seminars as a medium for 
faculty exchange and one of the University of Montana faculty members 
has been invited to teach at MSU for a quarter. They regularly publish 
jointly, participate as members of graduate student committees, and 
have successfully participated in joint symposia. 

7. The Philosophy Departments at University of Montana and MSU hold 
regular faculty conferences. 

8. The University of Montana and MSU Sociology Departments have 
cooperated actively on such special projects as the Coal Field 
Evaluation project and the Comprehensive Health Survey for the 
State. 

9. The University of Montana Biological Station Program is actively 
recruiting faculty from MSU to participate in programs on Flathead 
Lake. 

10. Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology has had some irt 
formal arrangements with the University of Montana, MSU and Rocky 
Mountain College. Tech has provided faculty to teach their courses in 
Butte, and in a few cases their faculty have taught courses for Tech. 
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U. Western Montana College and University of Montana Natural Science 

Departments have each contributed one faculty member to lead coopera- 
tive field trips to study marine life and desert biology. 

12. Two Rocky Mountain College professors wUl guest lecture in a special 
program at Eastern Montana College winter quarter 1974. 

13. Dawson College instructors in law enforcement have taught classes at 
Miles Community College and the credits generated were counted as 
resident by both institutions. 

14. Western Independent College Foundation (Carroll College and College of 
Great Falls) Is exploring faculty summer exchange programs. 

15. Agricultural specialists stationed at Fort Keogh are used regularly 
to teach freshman level agriculture classes and community service 
classes on special agriculture subjects. Some of these instructors 
may be a part of the staff from Montana State University. 
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APPENDIX C 

STUDENT EXCHANGE OR CROSS REGISTRATION 



The following list is not complete^ but indicates the scope. 

1. University of Montana and MSU Speech Communication Departments offer 
a joint Masters Degree. 

2. Montana State University and College of Great Falls have a joint or 
cooperative masters degree program in education. 

3. The home economics departments in the mountain states have an inter- 
institutional Doctoral Program. 

4. Nursing students at Miles Community College matriculate at Northern 
Montana College during the summer quarter for their psychiatric 
experience at Warm Springs. Miles Community College counts these 
credits earned as resident credits. 

5. Dawson College and Miles Community College have an arrangement in 
law enforcement studies for cross- registration of students. 

6. Rocky Mountain College and Billings Business College have an arrangement 
whereby certain business and secretarial skills are taught at Billing^ Business 
College rather than at Rocky and an Associate Degree is awarded in coopera- 
tion with Billings Business College. 

7. Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology and Butte Vocational- 
Technical Center have a verbal agreement for the exchange of students. 
There may be program planning and development that may result in the 
exchange of students by the institutions. 
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APPENDIX D 



FACILITIES SHARING 
The following list is not complete, but mdicatcs the scope. 

' 1, University of Montana allows the common use of such specialized equipment 

as its Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Spectrometer and the Mass Spectrometer 
in the Chemistry Department. 

2. All of the Institutions participate in the Interllbrary Loan Program. 

3. Telelecture equipment Is being shared by various institutions. 

4. Cooperation between and among the student radio stations is an example 
of not only shared facilities but shared resources, expertise, and a 
real nucleus for a possible consortium effort. 

5. Western Montana College shares its housing and recreational facilities in 
the summer with such schools as Indiana University, Montana CMST, 
Amherst College, City College of New York and Southern Illinois 
University whose geology students do field work in southwest Montana. 

6. Northern Montana College shares facilities with Miles Community College 
nursing students who are training at Warm Springs. 

7. Eastern Montana College houses a representative of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Montana Center for the 
handicapped is located on the Eastern Montana College campus. 

8. For the last two years MSMST has shared dormitory facilities with the 
Montana State University School of Nursing. 

9. Carroll College shares its physical education building with the Helena 
Vocational-Technical Center. 

10. Rocky Mountain College has students from the Billings Business College 
living on campus. 

.* 

11. Extension classes are often held on the campuses of the community 
colleges by the various colleges and university. 

12. All three community colleges exchange facilities with local Institutions 
Dawson College and Dawson County High School, Miles Community College 
and the Veterans Hospital, Holy Rosary Hospital, County Home for the Aged, 
and the gymnasium of the Pine Hills School for Boys; Flathead Valley Com- 
munity College and local high schools and grade schools, Montana Natio*\al 
Guard, Kallspell MercantUe, Sons of Norway, Eagles Club and Columbia 
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Falls, Llbby and Browning High Schools 



13. All of the vocational- technical centers share facilities with such programs 
as adult education, MDT classes, and apprentice training progranis. 

14. The Billings Center shares facilities with night high school, Butte with 
the Butte High School. 

15. Butte Vocational-Technical Center uses the Butte High School Cafeteria 
and has dormitory and board arrangements with MCMST. 

16. The Missoula Vocational- Technical Center shares its facilities with a 
myriad of tutors, clinical psychologists, student teachers, and complete 
classes from the University of Montana. On the other side of the ledger 
center students have used the food service and health service facilities 
of University of Montana as training sites. 
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APPENDIX E 



(SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE) 
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TECHNICAL CROUP ON RELATIONS 
AMONG POST-SECONDAKY INSTITUTIONS 



COMMISSION ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Please answer the following questions and return the form to the Conrndesion 
on Post-Secondary Education, 201 E. 6th Avenue, Suite 5, Helena, Montana, 
S9601, by January 4. Use additional sheets as necessary. If you have 
questions, please call Richard Bechtel, 449-2727. 

President or Director: 

Person providing data: 

Title: ■ 

Telephone Number: ; 

Institution; 

1. Is your institution a part of a formally organised consortium or 
a loose cooperative arrangement among educational or other in- 
stitutions? 

Yes No 



If yes, please provide the name, purpose, and number of institutions 
in each. 

If no , is there potential for such a consortium or arrangement? For 
what purposes, and with what other institutions? What obstacles exist? 



2. Does your institution participate in faculty exchanges (traveling 
faculty, joint-appointments, etc.) with other institutions? 

If yes, please indicate what institutions and fields are involved 
in each case, and provide some indication of the magnitude of the 
program (e.g., PTE faculty, number of courses). Are there any 
problems or imbalances? 

If no. Is there potential for such exchanges? What fields and in- 
stitutions? What obstacles exist? 
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3, Does your institution participate in a formal, systematic arrange- 
ment for student exchanges (cross-registration, etc.) or concurrent 
enrollment? 

Yes No 



If yes , please indicate what institutions and fields are involved, 
and provide some indication of magnitude. 

If no , is there potential for such exchanges? What fields and in- 
stitutions would be involved? VHtat obstacles exist? 



4. Is your institution a participant in an arrangement to facilitate 
or articulate student transfer (e.g., among vocational-technical 
centers and community colleges and four year colleges and universities, 
common course numbering, etc.)? 

Yes No 



If yes , please describe briefly the arrangement, participants, etc. 

If no , is there need for some arrangement of this kind? For what 
purposes? Involving which institutions? What obstacles exist? 



5. Does your institution share facilities with other institutions? 
Yes No 



If yes , please describe briefly the arrangement (s). 

If no , would such an arrangement be valuable? 

What kind of arrangement, and for what purposes? What obstacles 

exist? 
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If there is potential for educational or economic gain through 
cooperative arrangements with other institutions, and they have 
not itBterialized, would you briefly indicate why, together with 
any suggestions you might have for facilitating such arrange- 
ments? What would it take to get your institution involved? 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
lOS ANGELES 

OCT 4 1974 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR C0LLE6E 
INFORMATION 
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